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Yellowstone  is  a  wonderful  and  mysterious  land 
which  has  intrigued  the  minds  of  men  and  moved 
them  to  great  and  inspired  thoughts.  The  sheer  won- 
der, the  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  this  high  moun- 
tain plateau  challenged  the  early  explorers.  Here  in 
Yellowstone  were  features  of  such  significance  that 
men  were  inspired  to  evolve  a  new  philosophy  for 
the  land;  a  new  land-use  ethic  based  on  preserving 
a  part  of  our  natural  scene  for  the  future.  For  here 
was  established  the  world's  first  national  parl<. 

To  many,  Yellowstone  is  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a 
geyser,  a  bear  or  a  canyon  through  the  window  of 
a  passing  car.  But  certainly  Yellowstone  is  more 
than  this.  It  is  more  than  a  collection  of  scenic 
features  and  natural  curiosities. 

Yellowstone  is  an  idea,  a  philosophy,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  farsighted  conservationists  who  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  foresaw  the  need  to  preserve  a 


bit  of  primitive  America;  a  symbol  of  America's  rev- 
erence for  the  foundations  of  her  greatness,  the 
great  untouched  North  American  wilderness. 

Walk  out  into  the  cool,  crisp  air  of  an  early  fall 
morning.  Hear  the  frosty  meadows  crackle  as  dim 
shapes  invade  their  stillness  and  the  mountains  ring 
with  the  age-old,  wild  notes  of  bull  elk  issuing  their 
thrilling  challenges.  This  is  Yellowstone,  a  tremen- 
dous block  of  wild  mountain  country  in  which  thou- 
sands of  furred  and  feathered  creatures  are  living, 
mating  and  dying  in  harmony  with  the  natural  rhythms 
that  have  ruled  the  land  for  millions  of  years. 

In  this  natural  scene,  man  is  but  a  visitor  who  is 
privileged  to  share  glimpses  into  the  intimacies  of 
nature — if  he  only  has  the  time  and  patience.  Here, 
roads,  campsites,  and  hotels  are  enclaves  of  civiliza- 
tion in  a  wilderness  world  in  which  nature  remains 
sovereign. 


Riverside  Geyser,  along 
the  Firehole  River  In  the 
Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Is 
one  ol  the  most  predict- 
able In  the  park,  with 
5%  hours  between 
eruptions. 
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Fossilized  trees,  which 

were  buried  In  upright 

positions  by  volcanic 

material,  punctuate  the 

landscape  in  the  northern 

part  ot  Yellowstone. 


In  Yellowstone  the  two  contrasting  elements,  fire 
and  water,  have  combined  to  produce  a  land  of  nat- 
ural wonders.  It  is  a  land  born  in  the  fires  of  thun- 
dering volcanoes  and  sculptured  by  glacial  ice  and 
running  water  into  a  fascinating  landscape. 

Although  thousands  of  years  have  passed  since 
Yellowstone's  violent  birth,  the  thermal  features  in 
the  park  bear  testimony  that  at  a  comparatively  shal- 
low depth  beneath  us  the  fiery  heart  of  the  volcanoes 
still  beats.  Literally  thousands  of  hot  springs  dot  the 
thermal  basins;  gigantic  columns  of  boiling  water 
are  hurled  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air  causing  the 
ground  to  shake;  hissing  steam  vents  punctuate  the 
valley  floors;  and  stumps  of  redwood  forests  buried 
by  volcanic  ash  and  petrified  in  an  upright  position 
stand  out  starkly  on  eroded  mountainsides. 

More  recently,  glaciers  have  reworked  the  land's 
surface  by  smoothing  canyons  and  leaving  a  myriad 
of  sparkling  blue  ponds  and  lakes  scattered  across 


the  landscape.  And  now,  mountain  streams  carve 
beautiful  canyons  and  leap  over  resistant  rock  ledges 
in  breathtaking  cascades  and  waterfalls. 

Geologically,  Yellowstone  is  a  young  land,  with 
the  last  of  the  lava  flows  burning  their  way  across 
the  surface  less  than  100,000  years  ago.  Soil  devel- 
opment is  shallow  and  pioneer  plants  are  common. 
Even  today  fire  and  water,  in  the  form  of  thermal 
heat,  snow,  and  rain  dominate  the  landscape  and 
determine  which  plants  and  animals  will  make  up 
Yellowstone's  natural  communities. 

Visitors  to  Yellowstone  are  privileged  to  see  in 
this  vast  array  of  natural  features  the  culmination 
of  several  million  years  of  exacting  natural 
processes. 
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We're  joining  the  metric  world.  The  National  Park 
Service  is  introducing  nnetric  measurements  in  its 
publications  to  help  Americans  become  acquainted 
with  the  metric  system  and  to  improve  interpretation 
for  park  visitors  from  other  nations. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  a  designated  fee  area 
under  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  which  provides  for  the 
charging  of  entrance  fees  and  recreation  use  fees. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. A  superintendent,  whose  address  is  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  WY  82190,  is  in  immediate 
charge. 


As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibility  for  most 
of  our  nationally  owned  public  lands  and  natural 
resources.  This  includes  fostering  the  wisest  use  of 
our  land  and  water  resources,  protecting  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  preserving  the  environmental  and  cul- 
tural values  of  our  national  parks  and  historical 
places,  and  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life 
through  outdoor  recreation.  The  Department  assesses 
our  energy  and  mineral  resources  and  works  to 
assure  that  their  development  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  our  people.  The  Department  also  has  a  major 
responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  com- 
munities and  for  people  who  live  in  Island  Territories 
under  U.S.  administration. 

National  Park  Service 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


Great  Fountain  Geyser  on 
the  Firehole  Lake  Drive. 
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